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PREFACE 



During calendar years 1967 and 1968 the U. S*. Office of Education 
Bureau of Research initiated a new Elementary Teacher Education Devel- 
opment Program which subsequently became known as the Comprehensive 
Undergraduate and Xnservice Teacher Education Progran for Elementary 
Teachers. The author of this report had the privilege of serving this 
program as a consultant for the planning phase in August , 1967 , as a 
respondent to the basis questions about the planning of the program, as 
a field reader and member of the evaluation panel to recommend funding 
of the proposed models and, in cooperation with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and Temple University, as principal 
investigator of the Bureau of Research project entitled Analysis and 
Evaluation of Plans for Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models 9 
0. E-» contract number 8-8056. 

Whatever value the historical and critical analysis has to the pro- 
fession is due to the hundreds of persons who devoted time, thought and 
energy to the development of the proposed models. The author takes full 
responsibility for any inadequacies or inaccuracies within this report 
as well as for the judgments made herein. Able assistance has been ren- 
dered by Dean Paul W. Eberman of Temple University and Executive Secretary 
Edward Pomeroy of AACTE. Particular credit for assistance in analyzing 
proposals is due Dr. Howard Blake of Temple University. 

Written permission has been received from all institutions and 
agencies concerned to edit, excerpt and quote from the originally sub- 
mitted proposals. 



William E. Engbretson 

Professor of Higher Education 

College of Education 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
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SUMMARY 



ThS study, OE Project No. 8-8056 entitled 

of plans for Comprehensi ve Elementary Teacher Education Mo dels, was under- 
taken in order to subject " t o critical analysis the eighty proposals sub- 
mitted in 1968 to the Bureau of Research in competition for the Design 
Phase of the Elementary Teacher Education Development Program. Special 
consideration was given to the seventy-one unfunded proposals for model 
development. The basic purpose was to identify the noteworthy aspects of 
each proposal and to present these aspects and selected models to the 
profession so that the values of the work and thought already accomplished 
would not be lost to the broader audience. In addition, general comparisons 
were made, similarities were identified and weaknesses were noted. 

Procedures . t 

The following specific steps were taken: 

1. Permission to edit, excerpt and reproduce was received from all 

concerned. 

2. All proposals were re-read and analyzed by the author and his con- 

sultants after reviewing OE ratings. 

3. Analyses were based on the nine program components in the Request 

for Proposals. Additional sub-component analyses were conducted* 

4. Common and unique elements and strengths and weaknesses o_ the 

proposals were identified. 

5. Excerpts were selected illustrating the nine program components and 

eight edited models were selected for inclusion. 

6. Presentations of basic data, selected program components, illustra- 

tive models, and sumnary of commonalities and weaknesses were 
made to the profession by means of this Final Report, in speeches 
to the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
School xor Executives in August, 1968 (to be published), and to 
a regional meeting of OE, Bureau of Research in November, 1968 
concerned with the feasibility phase of the program. 



1. Eighty proposals were submitted, nine were funded. The fun e 

proposals tended to come from large, multi-purpose, research-orient- 
ed universities and one regional education research laboratory. 

The funded proposals were more comprehensive, specifically dealt 
with all nine program components, had recognizable uniquenesses, 
and contained basic rationales, theory and related research. The 
funded proposals were separately analyzed, edited and presented in 
a companion study by Dr. Nicholas Fattu of Indiana University. __ 

2 Illustrative model proposals cjibseb fdr bdth phiquehesses and repre- 
sentativeness were edited and included from State University of 
New York College at Brockfrort, Stanford University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, University of Kentucky, Temple University, 
University of Illinois, University of Tulsa and System Development 
Corporation. 

3. Proposals stressed the definitions of teaching tasks and teaching 
behaviors to be learned based on analyses of weaknesses in current 
elementary teacher training programs and on analyses of actual 
elementary teaching today. Relatively few proposals proposed to 
develop their respective models on the bases of what elementary 
teaching should be like in the future. 



4. Most proposals stressed heavy proposed use of audio visual or 

multisensory equipment and considerable attention was given to 
the use of programed learning, simulation laboratories, micro- 
teaching, computer uses in instruction and evaluation, and systems 
analyses and approaches to both individual trainees, training se- 
quences, and total program component development. On the other 
hand, the author and his consultants felt that while systems 
analyses were presented, the proposals tended to lack apparent 
understanding of this program component. 

5. As far as actual programs proposed were concerned, they were most 

frequently marked by stress upon individualized instruction fea- 
. turing self-pacing, self- instruction, self-selection, and self- 
e valuation all with the .potential of cycling and re-cycling train- 
ing sequences. 

6. . Abandonment, of traditional course and time structures was frequently 
proposed. 

7. Many proposals stressed early concrete experiences with children 

in a wide variety of settings ranging through tutorials, many 
types of observations, participation in smalls medium and large 
groups, project teaching, student teacl *ng and internships of 
varying types and lengths of time £ Some proposals tended to 
shorten or eliminate student teaching as it is conducted today 
in favor of extended internships for one or two years culminating 
in a masters degree. ; 

8. General agreement was found in presenting the need for many institu- 

tions and agencies to be involved in proposed programs. The teaifc 
approach evolving from new definitions of roles' of teachers, para- 
professionals and specialists was frequently proposed* 

9. Despite the fact that the guidelines called for them, relatively 

few proposals dealt with the preparation of personnel for early 
childhood education or for work with "disadvantaged” children. 
Neither did many proposals deal extensively with in-service pro- 
grams for faculty and the ultimate problems of training or re- 
training these teachers of prospective teachers. Additionally, 
while much was said about the involvement of students, academic 
specialists, public school,’ agency, and community personnel, there 
was relatively little noticeable involvement of these persons in 
i the preparation of the proposals themselves. ‘ 
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HISTORY AMD DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 

m 



During 1967 U.S. Office of Education personnel showed increasing 
awareness of the need for directed improvements in tne development of 
elementary teacher education* In-house documents were circulated and 
conferences were held delineating the need for new and improved models 
for preservice and in-service education of elementary teachers from pre- 
school to eighth grade levels* 

On August 2, 1967 a meeting of consultants and Office of Education 
personnel was held in Washington to discuss the proposed teacher educa- 
tion development program* The list of attendees is appended. At this 
meeting the rationale for large scale development activities and the 
thought related to the teacher education development program were dis- 
cussed. Implicit in this discussion was the goal of large scale devel- 
opment on both the improvement of elementary teacher education in- 

struction and the improvement of the system producing elementary teachers* 
The Office of Planning, Programming and Budget in the U.S* Office of Ed- 
ucation, holding responsibilities for long range developments, had con- 
cluded from a variety of sources that the following points undergirded 
the proposed program: 

1 # Directed improvements in education appeared to be a more pro- 
ductive use of Federal Funds than undirected improvements. 

2* Not enough Office of Education money was being spent on devel- 
opment programs • 

3, Not enough funds were being devoted to communication and dis- 
semination of research findings whether they were generated by 
directed programs or by "laissez-faire" programs. 

4* Not enough funds were available and limited authority was in 
prior existence to enable grants to be made to others than col- 
leges and universities and state departments of education. 

5. More flexible recent legislation can now support the training 
and development of almost any kind of education at any level in 
any manner. 

6. Stress now is on planning for future large scale work and devel- 
opment of models for change in the educative process* 

7* Much research is development initiated and oriented and has spe- 
cific objectives to be sought in' terms of information needed 
that we don*t already have. 

3c The realization that all of education is multi-leveled and multi- 
sophisticated* 
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After extensive discussion of the data and background for the ration- 
ale the following conclusions were derived: 

1. More federal money doesn*t necessarily improve the system of ed- 
ucation of teachers. 

. .. 2# Consistent evidence, shows that the attititudinal influence of 

parents is. a most important outside school factor in. child learn- 

' ! ihg and achievement;- some factors of teacher characteristics do 
result in better achievement levels of students; most educational 
research does not deal with enough of these variables. 

* 3. T6 make sense and be productive^ funds must be used to influence 
a total school, or a total institution or a network of schools 
and institutions, rather than to deal with too few variables in 
the education of the teacher. 

4. A large scale instructional systems development program is need- 
ed to influence teacher education;* ■ . s . : 

■ , ’ * * » t *.•**, **, 

5. The program should be de-limited to the preschool-elementary 

teacher level and include both preservice and -in-service compo- 
nents. -• 

6. Stress should be placed on large scale elementary teacher pro- 
• ducers • 

' • f « 

7. Any proposals developed for the program should include a ra- 
tionale, a viable theory, specified objectives, and evaluational 
components. In addition, concern should be directed *to indivi- 
dualized instruction, simulation, self-study, the use of multi- 
sensory media, multiple approaches tc the problem, of educating 
elementary teachers, aspects of team teaching, realistic reality- 
testing laboratory experiences, built in development, demonstra- 

* tiori and dissemination phases, built in systems and costs analy- 
ses, in-service education for all personnel conducting such pro- 
grams,. and the results should be transportable as rao'dels to other 
elementary teacher producing institutions. It was felt that 
since teachers have multiple competencies and multiple as well 
as sequential effects that proposals for such. a program should 
be geared to how children learn and should also. relate to how 
teachers aid the development of learning strategies and skills 
in children. It was further felt that associative designs should 
be stimulated which demonstrate linkages with public schools and 
community agencies, linkages with graduate schools for teacher 
educators, and linkages with teacher education preservice pro- 
ducers in addition to the input expected .from education-related 
industrial and systems analysis corporations* It was assumed 
that the above elements could be implicit in certain kinds of 
models. . . 

Finally, a planning, design and development phase calender was dis- 
cussed. The final calender is appended. Later, submission and contract 
dates were changed. 
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Late in August, 1967 the Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 
generalizing upon the prior studies and the results of the consultant 
meeting, prepared a list of questions and the calender for the proposed 
program which were circulated rather widely in a request for considered 
responses. These questions and the delimintations assumed about the pro- 
gram are appended. 

After due consideration the request for proposals was issued from the 
Office of Education October 16, 1967, This RFP set forth nine program 
components which became the outline for proposed models. In addition, in- 
stitutions which expressed interest in proposing to plan and develop ele- 
mentary models were sent a research in teacher education bibliography 
prepared by the Office of Education, These materials are appended. 

By January 1, 1968 eighty proposals had been received. All the sub- 
mitted proposals received in-house readings and the top seventeen were 
selected for consideration by field readers and the evaluation panel which 
met in Washington, D,C., February 5 and 6, 1968, Chairing the evaluation 
panel was Dr, David L, Rice, Dean of Indiana State University at Evansville, 
Indiana, Members were Dr, Robert Gagne, Professor of Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Dr, Russel P, Kropp, Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Florida State University, Dr, Donald Medley of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, and the author. Over twenty proposed models were 
carefully considered and twelve, in three orders of priority, were recom- 
mended for fundings Of these, nine proposals were funded with the monies 
available to the Bureau of Research, 

Subsequently, Dr, Nicholas Fattu, Professor cf Education at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana on leave to the U.S. Office of Education 
Bureau of Research has completed a study of the nine funded models. This 
is complemented by the current project which undertook to re-analyze the 
seventy-one unfunded models. 

Subsequent sections of this report deal with basic data on the un- 
funded models, analysis of the nine program components called for in the 
RFP, edited abbreviated versions of selected planning models that were 
not funded, and the critical summary of these models. 
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II 



STATISTICAL DATA ON PROPOSALS SUBMITTED 



Before discussing the basic data on the eighty proposals that were 
submitted, a few comments are in order-. It must be realized that a ma- 
jority of institutions and their elementary teacher education personnel 
were not apprised of this new program in advance of the request for pro- 
posals which was sent from the Office of Education to college and univer- 
sity presidents in October, 1967* Despite the fact that word of mouth 
flies about as swiftly among schools of education as it does among other 
academic units, and despite the fact that institutions and consortia 
maintaining officers dealing directly with federal governmental offices 
in Washington usually have advance notice of such new programs, the ma- 
jority of teacher educators of the author* s acquaintance were not fully 
aware of the program until sometime after the request for proposals had 
been sent out* Consequently, a number of institutions perhaps chose not 
to enter the competition because of heavy staff commitments already made 
for the fall term* However eighty p reposals were submitted from thirty- 
four states and the District of Columbia* The following map shows the 
location of the originating agency or institution by state and by federal 
region* All federal regions were represented in the initial submissions* 

Figure 1 shows the types of institutions that submitted the original 
eighty proposals* Fifty-six of the proposals came from state colleges 
and universities including state-related universities, fourteen emanated 
from private and parochial institutikns* two state departments entered 
the competition as did two regional laboratories, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers submitted a proposal, and four profit and non-profit 
making corporations not directly affliated with colleges and universities 
submitted proposal.?* 

The complete list of institutions by their Office of Education log num- 
ber, name of proposed principal investigator, institution and location can 
be found in Appendix F* The state departments involved were located in 
Illinois and Vermont* The regional laboratories were the Northwest Regional 
Laboratory located in Oregon and the Upper Ilid— west Regional Laboratory 
located in Minnesota* The non-higher education institution corporations 
submitting proposals were the American Institutes for Research, Systems 
Development Corporation, College Institute for Systems Development, 
Incorporated, and the Scruggs Company. 

Despite the reference in the request for proposals to "coalitions of 
institutions producing large numbers of elementary teachers" less than 
twenty per cent of the proposals came from consortia or recommended the 
establishment of consortia or partnerships of institutions and o'Jisr 
agencies* None the less, fifteen of the proposals did make such specifi- 
cations including those from the two state departments of education and 
the two regional laboratories* The bulk of the proposals came from single 
institutions • 




FIGURE 1 

TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 



State Colleges & 
Universities (funded) 



Private & Parochial 
( funded) 

State Departments 

Regional Laboratories 
(funded) 

Union 

Non-Profit or Profit 
Making Corporations 




Comment : 



10 15 20 25 30 35 40 

Frequency 



45 50 55 60 



A majority of all proposals came from state colleges and 
universities (includes state-related universities). 



Fifteen proposals including two regional labs and two state 
depts. specified, detailed consortia. 

Of the nine funded proposals eight came from multi-purpose 
universities including one consortium and one came from a 
regional laboratory. 



FIGURE 2 

Size of Institution Origins ing Proposal 
(in thousands of stuuents). 




Comment: .Over one-third of the proposals came from institutions 

with less than 10,000 students.' Almost one-ha'lf came from 
the smaller institutions. Almost three-fourths came from 
ins ti tutions with less than 20,000 students. 

Above data based on higher education institution proposals, not 
laboratories, corporations, state departments'. 
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There was a great deal of v&fiability in' the size of th6 institutions 
originating the eighty proposals. Figure II summarizes the data on the 
size of institutions excepting laboratories, corporations, the state de« 
partments and the union. Proposals came from predominately smaller insti- 
tutions with less than twenty thousand students. 

Figure III presents the data on the productivity of the submitting 
institutions based on the AACTE 1967 study of Teacher Productivity at the 
bachelors level. In addition to the consortia and non-higher education 
institutions the range of teacher productivity ran from 0 to 866 with a 
mean of elementary teachers produced at the baccalaureate level of 204 in 
1967# Although no report on teacher productivity was available on nine- 
teen of the eighty proposals, it was noted that the largest number of sub- 
missions came from the nineteen institutions producing between 200 and 299 
teachers in 1967. AACTE member institutions were active in submitting pro- 
posals generating all of the proposals except four. Of these, one was in 
partnership with an AACTE institution and one corporation originated pro- 
posal was directly affliated with an AACTE institution# All the consortia 
and non-higher education institution proposals were directly affliated 
with AACTE institutions# 

The proposal initiators requested a wide range of funds. These data 
are presented in Figure IV, The mean request was for $92,900. There is 
an apparent relationship between the number of proposals funded from among 
those requesting the lesser amounts of money and the number funded from 
among those requesting the greater amounts of money. 

The Evaluative Process 

Of the initial eighty proposals nine were eventually funded. The 
location of the funded proposals by state and federal region is indicated 
in the following map. The process by which these contracts were awarded 
is an interesting one. 

Upon receipt at the Office of Education detailed and intensive read- 
ings were given to every proposal. Records available to this investigator 
indicate that no proposal was read less than twice nor more than eight 
times by separate independent readers. The mean number of readings of 
every proposal, including those that arrived after the deadline date was 
four. Both subjective evaluative comments and numerical ratings were 
assigned by each reader to each proposal. On a one-five scale with one 
indicating high score and five indicating low score, the mean rating on 
all proposals was 2.99 with a high rating of 1.25 and a low rating of 5. 

After initial detailed reading and screening and following internal 
staff discussing, the top rated seventeen proposals were distributed to 
field readers who later convened as a evaluation panel. The membership 
of this panel was indicated earlier. The panel also read several addi- 
tional proposals when convened in Washington. The panel chose to rank 
twelve top proposals in three categories of priority. From among these 
selections by the external evaluation panel the Office of Education, 

Bureau of Research was able to fiind the nine models previously announced# 
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FIGURE 3 

Elementary Teachers Produced at Bachelors Level '67 



* 



a 









500 - 866 
( funded 

400 - 499 

300 - 399 
(funded 

200 - 299 
( funded ) 

100 - 199 
( funded) 

0-99 
( funded ) 

No Report 
( funded) 




19* 



10 



15 20 

Frequency 



25 



30 



Comment: Range= 0-866 plus consortia 

Me an= 204 



All proposals originating from higher education insti- 
tutions came from AACTE members with the exception of 
four - one of which was in partnership with an AACTE 
institution. One corporation originated proposal was 
affiliated with an AACTE institution as were all con- 
sortia proposals. 

*Includes union regional laboratories state departments, corpora- 
tions, four non-AACTE institutions and six AACTE institutions. 



FIGURE 4 

Funds Requested (in thousands) 



Comment : 



200 - 265 
(funded ) 

150 - 199 
( funded) 

100 - 149 
( f unded ) 

50 - 99 
( funded 

0-49 




28 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 



Frequency 

All Proposals 

Range= $10,500 - $271,600 (rounded) 

Mean= $92,900 

Funded Proposals 



Range= $101,000 - $249,800 (rounded) 
Mean= $148,100 



Forty-six proposals requested less than $99,000 of which 
one was funded. 



Thirty-four proposals requested over $100,000 of which, 
eight were funded 
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The contracts were awarded to the following: 

Florida State University Syracuse University 

Tallahassee, Florida Syracuse, New York 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

University of Toledo-Ohio Consortium 
Toledo, Ohio 

Of the nine funded proposals eight came from multi-purpose universi- 
ties including one consortium, and one came from a regional laboratory. 

As far as teacher productivity is concerned, barring the regional labora- 
tory, two of the institutions funded produced less than 100 teachers at 
the baccaluareate level in 1967 while five institutions produced between 
100 and 400 teachers and one produced 866 elementary teachers. With the 
exception of the regional laboratory which is directly affliated with a 
large number of AACTE institutions, all of the * funded programs were pro- 
posed by AACTE member institutions. * The proposals that were funded fended 
to request larger amounts of money, for the design phase than those that 
were not. The mean of the. funded proposals in terms of funds requested 
was $148,100. One proposal requested less than $100,000 and two proposals 
requested more than $200,000. As far as location is concerned four of the 
funded models are in the Northeast, two in the South, two in the Midwest, 
and one in the far West. 

General Analysis and Critical Factors . 

Upon undertaking this study, and after careful re-reading of all of 
the eighty proposals j the author constructed a list of twenty-eight criti- 
cal factors against which each proposal was rated. Primary consideration 
was given to the seventyrone unfunded models. for purposes of this report 
since the design phase of the nine funded is currently under way and will 
result in detailed educational specifications for elementary teacher educa- 
tion programs. r :he twenty-eight critical factors were derived from the 
author 1 s understanding of the total program and from the specifics detailed 
in the request for proposals from the Office of Education. The list of 
these critical factors follows: 

1. A statement of needs. 

2. A theoretical rationale rooted in logic, experience, and/or re- 
search; 

3. A statement of goals, aims, objectives or purposes. 

11 
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4. A statement of behavioral tasks to be accomplished by the products 
of an elementary teacher education program. 

5* A specific plan for selective admission and retention policies 
and practices. 

6. A statement of theory undergirding the various program components. 

7. 'he subject matter of the professional component of the program. 

8. Fasic rationale for instruction within the program. 

9. Specification of methodology, techniques, tools, grouping, atid in- 
dividualized instruction. 

10. Pre-classroom teaching clinical experiences. 

11. Student teaching, internship, externship. 

12. Relationships to the non-professional undergraduates sequence, 
academic specialization, general education and liberal studies. 

13. A plan for in-service education for graduates of the program. 

14* A plan for faculty in-service and staff utilization. 

15* Evaluation and feedback plans and mechat.isms. 

16. A follow-up plan on graduates of the program. 

17. A plan for management, evaluation, data storage, diagnoses and 
restructuring. 

18. An assessment, revision and up-dating program plan. 

19. Stress on early childhood teacher education. 

20. Stress on education of teachers for the ’’disadvantaged." 

21. Plan to develop subject-specialist teachers or team teachers. 

22. Utilization of audio visual or multi-sensory instructional tech- 
nology such as computers, television, micro-teaching, programmed 
learning, etcetera. 

23. Affliatian with industrial technological consultants, organiza- 
tions or agencies. 

24. Affliation with clinics and testing services. 

25. Affliation or linkages with public schools, school study councils, 
etcetera. • 

26. Affliation with state departments of public instruction. 

27. Affliation with other education and education- related institutions 
or agencies. 

28. Affliation with non-elementary teacher education professional 
personnel. 

Rightly or wrongly, and certainly arbitrarily, the above twenty-eight 
critical factors were used by the author and his consultants on re-analy- 
zing the seventy-one unfunded proposals. Apparent to any reader is the 
fact that the nine funded proposals tended to have specific plans on each 
of the twenty-eight factors. At least each of these factors was in evi- 
dence. 

After constructing detailed and extensive charts the data on these 
twenty-eight factors for the seventy-one unfunded models were summarized 
and are presented in Figure 7. Noticeable is the fact that all top-ranked 
models, both funded and un-funded, presented detail work on seventeen to 
twenty-eight of the critical factors while no proposal that dealt with 
less than fifteen of the factors in any detail was ranked in the top half 
either by the Office of Education or by the author and his consultants. 
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FIGURE 5 

Proposals Detailing Plans on Twenty-eight Critical Factors 
Factors 
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Comment: All top-ranked models, funded and un-funded, presented 

detailed work on 17 - 28 critical tactors. 

* No proposal that dealth with less than 15 of the factors 

was ranked in the top half by 0. E. or the author. 

N* 78 proposals available for detailed analyses. 
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In retrospect, the search for innovativeness and uniqueness among the 
unfunded proposals and their respective program components was not as excite 
ing or rewarding as the investigator had presumed it would be. Despite the 
fact that the Office of Education was quite specific in indicating that not 
every one of the nine major programs components needed to be dealt with in 
the proposals and that initiators could construct their own outline, a rather 
surprising number of proposals didn*t even mention several of the major pro- 
gram components. Several requests were merely proposals for the Office of 
Education to fund the existing program at the institution. Several addi- 
tional requests were related solely to the addition of one program compo- 
nent, or at the most two, to be added on to the basic elementary teacher 
education program already in existence. 

On the other hand, it must also be pointed out that there was a great 
deal of confusion around the country on just exactly what it was that the 
Office of Education, Bureau of Research wanted in its requests for propo- 
sals in October, 1967. Obviously, a variety of perceptual screens were and 
are operating with respect to this total program. 

Initially the investigator planned to devote the bulk of this report 
to the next section taking up each program component in the request for 
proposals in turn and illustrating with a wide variety of innovative and 
unique elements derived from the seventy-one unfunded p Ians- to-p lan* This 
procedure has been followed but in less detai than originally planned. 
Subsequently, an additional section was added where we have selected, abbre- 
viated and edited a number of illustrative models for presentation. Con- 
duct of the entire project has Idad to the conviction that the procedure 
adopted is perhaps of more value than the original plan. 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



Although this study reanalyzed the unfunded proposals on the basis 
of the twenty-eight aforementioned critical factors, it appeared more ex- 
peditious for purposes of illustration to develop this chapter primarily 
on the nine program components called for in the guidelines with only 
brief terminal notes on several additional factors/ Throughout the analy- 
sis an attempt has been made to search for the unique or innovative as - 
-pects of the various proposals. In the sections following in this chapter 
a brief introduction to each program component is followed by one or more 
representative or unique aspects of one or more proposals. 

These bits and pieces must be read with a continuing awareness of 
the fact that the proposals submitted were really plans- to -plan. Not all 
programmed components were worked out in detail. Rather, many proposals 
concentrated on the theory, rationale,, goals, objectives and program out- 
lines leaving detailed specifications hopefully, to be developed in the 
funded design phase, Furthermore, ; the reader must also be aware of the 
fact that the guidelines by their very nature tended to predict the con- 
tent of parts of the proposals. For. example, the call for specified 
teacher behaviors, for multi-purpose management and systems analyses, for 
in-service training of both graduates and faculty were all among these pre- 
dictive elements. The stress on analyzing actual teacher behavior, speci- 
fying teacher learning objectives and tasks and developing programs to 
train for these tasks was most noticeable' throughout the analyses of the 
unfunded proposals. 

A, Goals, Behaviors, Rationale 

.The guidelines specified this program component by stating, "Teacher- 
training-program goals in terms of expected and measurable teacher be- 
haviors; the rationale for each of the desired behaviors."' 

In addition to the above aspects of this program component a number 
of the proposals cited weaknesses of existing elementary teaching and ele- 
mentary teacher education programs and supported their proposals by some 
statement of needs. Forty-nine out of seventy-eight proposals had explicit 
needs statements. Very few of the proposals developed specific rationales 
for each aspect of the program but sixty-one out of seventy-eight propo- 
sals did offer some short. or lengthy rationale for the total proposal. 
Analysis of these theoretical or research rationales indicated that two 
out of seventy-eight proposals gave extensive research background, thirty 
out of seventy-eight proposals dealt primarily with what might be called 
a logical theoretical approach to the proposals and twenty-nine of the 
seventy-eight analyzed offered both research evidence and logical theory 
for their rationales. In addition, statements of specific goals, aims 
or purposes were found in sixty-two out of the seventy-eight proposals 
analyzed. As far as behavioral tasks are -concerned twenty-three out of 
seventy-eight proposals gave .very specific lists of teacher competencies, 
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behaviors or tasks while forty of the seventy-eight proposals indicated 
that it would be desirable to develop statements of specific teacher be- 
haviors but did not suggest what those behaviors might be prior to the 
funded design phase. 

Several proposals dealt with some failures of existing traditional 
programs of teacher training. Number fifty-five indicated 

”1. Failure to integrate the resources of the community, the schools 
(both public and private) and the teacher training institutions 

2* Failure to integrate effectively the wealth of educational theory 
with actual classroom practice. 

3. Failure to provide for early exposure of the trainee to the class- 
room teaching situation. 

4. Failure to provide the necessary program, flexibility. 

5. Failure to adapt to societal change.” 

Proposal number five set forth its specifications by challenging the 
following traditional shibboleths and practices presently regimenting most 
programs for preparing teachers for pre-school and elementary grade child- 
ren: 

”1. That professional education should be superimposed upon a broad 
program of general education required of all undergraduates. 

2. That completion of a prescribed program of studies with the 
minimum grade point average is a reasonable basis for assuming 
competence to teach. 

3. That the preparation of teachers is almost solely the responsi- 
bility of teacher educators and other college-based personnel. 

4. That all teachers of elementary children need the same kind and 
amount of preservice preparation. 

5. That a single program of teacher education directed largely to- 
ward middleclass education taught in schools organized into self- 
contained classroom units is adequate for preparing teachers to 
work effectively in schools with complex and specialized prob- 
lems. 

6. That all reasonably endowed people have the potentiality for be- 
coming satisfactory teachers of elementary school. 

7. That students can be prepared to replace traditional biases with 

a preference for innovation and more creative approaches to teach- 
ing simply by ’learning about* new practices or by studying the 
pertinent research. 

8. That completion of requirements for a baccaulereate degree and 
development of competency for teaching are inevitably equated 
conditions. 

9. That sophisticated and self-confident teachers can be prepared 
by a program restricted geographically to a single campus or 
community. 

10. That students who are well grounded in general knowledge and 
educational foundations can be expected to draw specific im- 
plications and make general applications of this knowledge to 
the teaching act without widely varied and almost continuous 
opportunities to develop this skill under guidance in their pro- 
gram of preparation. 
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That educational programs are best defined in courses studied on 
schedules which breakup the day into many isolated units, each 
culminating in a grade recorded without reference to the profes- 
sional objective of the student. 

12. That a basic textbook per course, plus a library of supplemen- 
tary reference materials, represents the best possible defini- 
tion of adequate minimum resources for learning any given body 
of knowledge." 

Proposal number sixteen set forth a series of basic assumptions under- 
girding its program: 

"1. Elementary teaching requires thorough knowledge of the subject 
matters being taught, of learners and the learning process, of 
teaching strategies and procedures, and of the institution of 
the school. 

The implication of this assumption is that the preparation of 
elementary teachers should take place in the college classroom 
and library, and in teaching and learning laboratories, and in 
real schools with real pupils. This means the active collabo- 
ration of academicians and educationists and school personnel. 

2. Elementary education involves some active participation of pupils 
in the planning and evaluation of learning experiences so that 
these experiences will have maximum meaning and relevancy. 

The implication of this assumption is that elementary education 
students actively should participate in the planning and eval- 
uation of their own learning experiences. 

3. One major function of elementary education is to assist the in- 
tegration of- each pupil in his environment and to promote his 
development of a worthwhile identity. Elementary teachers have 
the responsibility for this guidance function. 

This assumption suggests that the preparation of elementary 
teachers must include enough contact with elementary pupils to 
understand them as individuals along with the study of human de- 
velopment. 

4. A second major function of elementary education is the learning 
of communication skills. These involve not only listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, but also understanding of the 
culture, both past and present, so that information can be re- 
ceived from a wide variety of sources and exchanged with a wide 
variety of people. 

The implication of this assumption is that the preparation of 
elementary teachers should include emphasis on communication 
skills and a wide variety of cultural experiences. 

5. Elementary teaching is in the process of changing in the direc- 
tion of increasing interaction between the teacher and other 
teachers, the teacher and quasi-professionals, and the teacher 
and other adults. This process began with extensive adoption 
of parent-teacher conferences in the 1950's. It has involved 
the widespread acceptance of certain teaching specialties in 
the elementary schools, such as music, physical education, and 
art. It has included some limited inter— class grouping prac- 
tices, such as non-grading , the Joplin plan, departmentali- 
zation, teaming and dual progress plans. Ilore recently it has 
involved the use of quasi-professionals and teacher aids as in- 
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• itructional and clerical assistants in the classroom* The ele- 
mentary teacher is not as isolated front other adults as he was 
fifteen or even five years ago, and although the elementary 
classroom is not * departmentalized, • it is not quite 'self con- 
tained' either. 

One implication of this trend is that elementary teachers must 
be prepared to work with other adults in the classroom and be 
prepared to contribute a specialized function to the curriculum 
or instruction or management of the classroom, 

6, A major portion of elementary education is and will continue to 
be interdisciplinary. Elementary education has always focused 
on broad fileds of knowledge, e,g,, the language arts and social 
Studies, the integration of several disciplines in a project or 
unit, and the use of large blocks of time in a single classroom. 
These features of an inter-disciplinary curriculum are relevant 
to the interests and needs of elementary pupils, and will con- 
tinue in practice. 

The implication of this assumption is that the preparation of 
elementary teachers must include a broad general education and 
an interdisciplinary focus. The latter may take form of inter- 
, disciplinary experiences at the professional level, or inter- 
disciplinary specializations, or both. In any case, it means 
the collaboration of academicians, educationists, and school 
personnel in the development of integrated curricula for elemen- 
tary education students, 

7, Elementary schools have pupils representing a cross-section of 
the community. Every elementary school has some children who 
are 'disadvantaged, 1 

The implication of this assumption is that institutions prepar- 
ing elementary teachers should recruit students from a crass- 
ftection of society, including the 'disadvantaged, 1 The educa- 
tion of elementary teachers should include not only the study 
of the sub-cultures of society, but first-hand experience with 
pupils representing the sub-cultures, 

8, Educational experiences are most effective and relevant when 
their objectives are clearly defined in terms of the expected 
behaviors of the students. 

This implies that the preparation of elementary teachers should 
have clearly defined behavioral goals which are closely related 
to classroom teaching." 

Proposal number twenty posed a strong argument for an Open Education 
classroom wherein children would have more active intellectual indepen- 
dence, greater critical facility, and a corresponding self-reliance and 
self-acceptance. It argued that an elementary teacher education proposed 
program should be rooted in consideration of children having the follow- 
ing characteristics; 

"1* The child will take an active part in his own learning. This 
active participation would include accepting responsibility for 
constructing his own curriculum in school, 

2, The child will have the ability to purposefully involve himself 
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in a self-selected task for long periods of time, during which 
he would be relatively invulnerable to distraction. 

3. The child will rely more on his own powers than on help from 
either his peers or his teacher. 

4. The child will interact freely, creatively, and undestructively 
with the environment around him. 

5. The child wild be self-confident and unanxious; he will know his 
own mind, enjoy making decisions, and not spehd time * trying to 
‘second guess* his teachers, 

6. Psychologically, Le will eschew the ego-defensive mechanisms of 
suppression and repression and demonstrate, instead, a genuine 
openness to his oxm feelings. 

7. The child will have a certain manual competence that allows him 

. . to externalize through material objects his own desires and ideas. 

8. The child* s sources of evaluation will be internalized and in- 
dividual; he will not always be looking to the teacher for re- 
wards and punishments. 

9. The child will exhibit ideational fluency and creative flexi- 
bility in his thinking an d open-minded tolerance in his social 
behavior. His respect for the different and the new will be 
balanced by judgment," 

Proposal number twenty-two argued for a program to increase total 
teacher effectiveness pointing out that the achievement ef such a goal 
would be demonstrable and measurable in two ways: 

"1. The child would achieve better and faster while demonstrating 
a more positive attitude to learning in general and 'chool in 
particular, and 

2. The teacher’s view of her professional self would be better if 
she would find teaching a more rewarding and satisfying task." 

The proposal presented the following characteristics of both teacher 
and children in such- settings: 

"I. Such a teacher: . . « 

a. Would be task oriented. 

b. Would experience and produce less anxiety. 

c. Would have more options available to her and consequently 
present more options to her class. 

d. Would be more reality oriented particularly in t eras of 
her interactions with her class. Her responses to her 
^students would result less from sterotypes, prejudices, 
personal neurotic needs and educational cliches* 

e. Would foster positive values avoiding the use of guilt, 
anxiety or punishment as motivators, yet develop child- 
centered relevant limits and structures. 

f. Would actively encourage group solidarity, assisting the 
children to interact with each other in a constructive task 
oriented fashion. 

g. Would utilize her own affective potential by giving and re- 
ceiving feelings, thereby helping the student to express, 
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control and sublimate (rather than inhibit) feelings, espe- 
cially negative, disruptive emotions. 

II. A child so taught and treated: 

a. Would feel free to utilize his curiosity by exploring rele- 
vant classroom topics and solutions. 

b« Would demonstrate a greater degree of involvement with the 
educational process, and a greater engagement with others 
in constructive human interactions. 

c. Would actively participate in the planning and mastery of 
educational tasks. 

d. Would find considerably more pleasure and satisfaction from 
the mastery of educational materials, and personal goals. 

ft* Would demonstrate less disruptive neurotic or aggressive 
behavior." 

The next section of most proposals dealt with various kinds of de- 
finitions of objectives and goals and specified teacher competencies, be- 
haviors or tasks. Proposal number nine used a working definition of teach- 
er competence derived from one of its earlier publications: 

4 > * 

"A single definition of teacher competence is static, a priori, almost 
immediately anachronistic, and usually incapable of generating wide- 
spread agreement, nonetheless, some conception of competence is 
necessary to guide Laboratory planning. One who would examine the 
Laboratory program which focuses on teacher competence, might reason- 
ably ask what our view of teacher competence is. The following 
characteristics are descript ions. of competent behavior in the teach- 
er toward which the Laboratory would bend its efforts. 

A teacher is becoming more competent when he: 

a. Is systematically engaged in intelligent analysis of his 
goals and his behavior in reaching toward those goals, and 
seeks to modify his behavior, when necessary, in light of 
his analysis; 

b. Is learning to create, adopt, and adapt to new forms of con- 
tent, organization, and method when they are pertinent to 
guiding purposes; 

c. Is acquiring more information germane to what he does and 
wants to do, and has the habit of critical inquiry; 

d. Is becoming more flexible, sensitive, self-confident, and 
imaginative as a person and as a teacher; 

e. Is learning to work more creatively and in new relation- 
ships with other colleagues and with children; 

f . Is learning to magnify his efforts through use of other 
school personnel, community resources, and technological 
support to the means of communication; 

g. Is assuming a higher degree of professional responsibility, 
including the responsibility to induct new members of the 
profession. 
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"In reaching agreement on a definition, the Laboratory staff recog- 
nizes that the suitability of a definition of teacher competence depends 
upon the value system within which the teacher works, and that the defi- 
nition reflects the priorities in value orientation of those who write 
it. 

(Note: The foregoing statement is taken from f Report to the United States 

Office of Education, September 15, 1967. * St. PaOl: Upper Midwest Regional 

Educational Laboratory, P. B8*)“ 

Proposal number one developed en orderly sequence of objectives and 
behaviors. Their proposal was based on the following objectives: 

“l. To help the prospective teacher become a self-actualizing person. 

2, To help the student develop self-confidence and security in the 
teaching role and to encourage the emergence of a personalized 
style of teaching based on current knowledge but uniquely mani- 
fested by each individual. 

.3. To provide opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge and 
experiences which would promote understanding of children and 
to translate these theories into workable designs for teaching. 

4. To provide a knowledge of fundamental skills which will aid 
prospective teachers in the origination, selection, guidance, 
and evaluation of learning experiences for children. 

5. To introduce the student to basic pedagogical skills needed in 
effective teaching. 

6. To develop an awareness and appreciation of the function of the 
academic disciplines in the lives of children and adults. 

7. To provide a firm basis on which the prospective teacher can 
make sound educational decisions in selecting and evaluating 
learning experiences and instructional materials. 

8. To give the student some philosophical insight into the process 
of teaching and the role of education in society. 

9. To give him opportunities to test his knowledge and skill in 
teaching experiences with children. 

10. To provide a wide range of opportunities for the effective and 
comprehensive development of teachers during their first year 
of teaching." 

The proposal specified the following teacher behaviors which must be 
exhibited at appropriate times in the preparation program: 

"1. The prospective teacher should develop an awareness of and ability 
to identify child behaviors of varying kinds and levels, self- 
behaviors, and pupil-teacher interactions. 

2. The teacher-to-be should develop and exhibit desirable personal 
characteristics which are observable in the following behaviors— 
democratic behavior, self-control, consistency, encouraging 
manner, displaying interest, and flexibility. 

3. Internalization of positive attitudes by the student may be 
evidenced by affective behaviors which are described as sup- 
portive, encouraging and accepting. 
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4, The student should develop an increased awareness of and exhibit 

behaviors which will affect favorably student behavior and per- 
formance. Examples are: giving directions clearly and concisely, 

stimulating and guiding discussions, accepting and clarifying 
feelings, praising and encouraging, accepting and using ideas 

and interests of students, and stimulating inquiry into content 
and procedure. 

5. The prospective teacher should exhibit behavior which is indica- 
tive of a developing awareness of the teacher* s role of activa- 
ting, maintaining, and directing exploration, meeting requests, 
responding to and extending concepts, { ‘ 

Specific behaviors were also emphasized during the proposed student 
teaching phase of the program: 

"1, Behaviors related to teaching activities: defining, describing, 

stating, evaluating, classifying, comparing and contrasting, ex- 
plaining, questioning, counseling and advising. . 

2. Behaviors as pedagogical moves; structuring, reacting, focus-* 
sing, opening, continuing, closing, activating exploration, 
maintenance of exploration, and direction of exploration. 

3. Information Processing Behaviors: sensing, identifying and 

classifying information inputs, evaluating potential courses 
of action in light of pupil behavior, the content information 
communicated, decision making involving selecting of informa- 
tion content and appropriate transmission channels or media. 

4. Behaviors related to the learning process: drawing inferences 

from data, guiding perception, suggesting concept organization, 
suggesting action, evaluating effects, generating independent 
methods of inquiry, stimulating creative use of knowledge. 

5. Influence behaviors i telling, giving directions, criticizing 
and justifying authority, accepting and clarifying feelings, 
praising and encouraging, and accepting and using ideas of 
others. 

6. Response behaviors: meeting requests, clarifying, interpret- 

ing, expanding and ignoring. 

7. Out-of-class instructional related behaviors: planning and or- 
ganizing selecting, controlling and sequencing content, select- 
ing media, and materials, and determining and stating behavioral 
objectives.” 

Proposal number sixty-six specified overall professional behaviors 
and personal qualities: 



"A. Professional Behaviors: 
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The teacher would behave as a professional strategist, hav- 
ing at his disposal a variety of teaching strategies that 
he can adapt to individual teaching-learning situations. 

He will be capable of analyzing each learning situation in 
terms of each child, the content to be mastered, the skills 
to be. developed, and can then select the appropriate strat- 
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egy or combination of strategies in order to accomplish the 
intended task. In view of the current research findings re- 
lated to the different strategies children employ as they 
learn, it is most essential that teachers possess both know- 
ledge and skill in utilizing these strategies to maximum po- 
tential* Children are known to learn at different rates, 
through different channels, and for different reasons a teach- 
er must be aware of these differences and be able to match 
his teaching strategy to children* s learning strategies. 

2. The teacher will perform as an extrapolator - being able to 
visualize the outcomes of various discernible trends now op- 
erating* He will be able to predict short and long range 
(with reasonable reliability) needs of students. These pre- 
dictions will be made on the basis of his knowledge of stu- 
dents, current trends, subject matter demands, and societal 
needs. He will be capable of calculating the range of pos- 
sible effects from a variety of causes. Being capable of ex- 
trapolation himself, he will then be better equipped to guide 
his students in the acquisition of this skill* 

3. The teacher will function as a. highly skilled diagnostician 
having at his disposal a wide array of techniques, devices, 
and understanding that permit him to analyze student learn- 
ing proficiencies and deficiencies and make prognostications 
on the basis of this data. Only by becoming such a diagnos- 
tician can the teacher effectively individualize instruction- 
al and learning experiences. 

4. The teacher would behave as a Zetetist visualizing his role 
as one who seeks to build bridges between isolated islands 
of knowledge. The teacher as Zetetist studies human know* 
ledge as a whole and strives to present knowledge as a unity 
rather than as fractionalized parts of an incomp rehens ive 
mass of data* He guides students to seek the origin of 
knowledge to question these sources, to analyze the methods 
of proof, to engage actively in research of their own, to 
expand knowledge within a consistent system. The Zetetist 
teacher is cognizant of the structural components of each 
discipline of knowledge; he knows the conceptual frameworks 
of these disciplines, he knows the methods of verification 
peculiar to each discipline, and he can direct students in 
these disciplines in a manner wholly consistent with the 
disciplines themselves. 

5. The teacher will behave as a knowledgeable effective eval- 
uator, skilled in the use of various devices and techniques 
of evaluation both for self evaluation and student evalua- 
tion. This will involve skill in utilizing such devices 

as the Flanders Interaction Analysis Scale, the Aschner 
Gallagher system for classifying thought processes, various 
attitude inventories, diagnostic and achievement instruments, 
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as well as skill in using and interpreting feedback data from 
video tapes of teaching performance* Involved in this over- 
all evaluative skill is the ability to store data in such a 
manner that information is readily available and easily re- 
trievable* 

6* The teacher will perform as a subject matter specialist pos- 
sessing proficiency in a particular subject matter area and 
possessing knowledge of materials and learning tools that will 
assist students in, acquiring concepts in this subject matter. 

He will also be a, materials specialist in the sense that he 
• knows of a variety of teaching-learning materials appropriate 
to specific situations and individual students. 

7* The teacher will function in a variety of leadership roles 
: in connection with school groups, faculty and professional 
■ organizations, and with parent and community groups. He will 
act as an innovative leader at times, and a stabilizing leader 
at others. He will possess a repertoire of behavioral respones 
from which he can select suitable behavior patterns for spe- 
cific situations.* 

"b. Personal Qualities: 

The teacher will develop to his maximum potential the following per- 
sonal qualities. 

1. Sensitiveness to the needs and problems of 

a. self 

b. students 

c. colleagues. 

d. community 

2. Empathic responsiveness to these needs and problems. 

3. Cosmopolitan outlook (as opposed to narrow, enthnocentrism) 0 

4. Creativeness in interpersonal relationships* 

5. Optimism, excitedness, and hopefulness concerning the future." 

Proposal thirty-four set forth a series of discreet propositions under- 
girding its rationale and general approach as follows: 

•, "1. Any instructional system must be predicated upon an assumed or 

a demonstrated ability to deliver a specified. product. 

2. Pupil behavior is acquired and maintained under specific condi- 
tions. 

3. It is the function of the teacher to establish conditions which 
will facilitate both the acquisition of behavior and the mainte- 
nance of behavior. 

4. A functional relationship must be established between the condi- 
tions and the pupil behavior. 

5* Just as pupil behaviors are the concern of the secondary and 
elementary school, so teacher behaviors are the concern of the 
College of Education. 

6. The teacher-training institutions (public schools, college of 
education, and the disciplines) specify the conditions under 
which teacher-behavior can be acquired and maintained. 



